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e ‘Element That 
MAKES PLANTS GROW! 


@ ARCADIAN*, the American Nitrate of Soda 
@ A-N-L* Brand Fertilizer Compound 
@ Sulphate of Ammonia 
@ Ammonium Nitrate 
@ Barrett Standard Nitrogen Solutions 
@ Barrett Standard Anhydrous Ammonia 
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Increase the plant-food 
content of 


your superphosphates. 
Cut curing time 


by neutralizing 


/ excess acid. 


Improve storing Bee 
and drilling 
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Greatly reduce 


rotting of 


oy. fertilizer bags. 


Get the cheapest form 

of nitrogen—anhydrous 
ammonia. 

Over 1000 tons of anhydrous 

ammonia are being produced each week ct CSC’s 

Dixie Plant at Sterlington, La. CSC is working at top capacity 

to supply this raw material to the fertilizer industry. The major part 

of this around-the-clock production is being converted 

into fertilizer by Gulf Coast manufacturers. 
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Bemis printing is bright, colorfui, crisp. If you 
have an intricate, multi-color job, that is our 
special dish. Such printing can come only from the 

modern equipment and the long experience and 
skill in designing, plate-making and printing 
that Bemis provides. Ask your Bemis man. 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
ompany, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble PhosphateRock. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 





FACTORI 


Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. —_ Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Fulton, Ill. 

Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. 
Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba 
Chambly Canton, Henderson, N. C. 
Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. 
Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Norfolk, Va. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 





Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa 
Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. —_ Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. 
Carteret, N.J. | Greensboro, N.C. National meee, Ul. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. Norfolk, Va. 
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H. J. BAKER. ... the firm with 
A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


to the American Fertilizer Industry 








In commemorating the centennial of H. J. Over the years, H. J. Baker & Bro. has 
Baker & Bro., our greatest satisfaction is sought in all corners of the earth practically 
derived from our long and intimate connec- every type of fertilizer raw material for dis- 
tion with the fertilizer industry. We are tribution to fertilizer manufacturers. 


doubly proud that our 100-year milestor e is It is our earnest hope that we can keep pace 
passed at the same time as the industry we with the fertilizer industry in its second century 
so faithfully serve. of progress—just as we have done in the first. 


ILS. BAKER & BRO. 
——————— 


@ \ 4 NAME AS OLD AS THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
271 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE,MD. CHICAGO, ILL. SAVANNAH, GA. TAMPA,FLA. 
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convention group entered 

the dramatic entrance gates 
of The Greenbrier, West Vir- 
gnia’s celebrated year ‘round 
holiday resort, until the last train 
lft the White Sulphur Springs 
railway station, and the last auto- 
mobile rolled onto the smooth 


= THE MOMENT the NFA 





The Chairman from the South 


sutface of U.S. 60, there was a 
surging spirit of progress present 
in the splendid surroundings. 

The old colored employee at the 
ulphur springs house, located on the 
willing lawn, voiced the feeling of the 
entire seven hundred NFA mem- 
hers and visitors present for the 
meeting when he said, “Sure is a 
bts going on ‘round heah this 
week !”” 

There was plenty going on . . 
and everyone was taking part in all 
of the activities. 

JUNE 24, 1950 
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On the opening page of the pro- 
gram for the 25th Annual Conven- 
tion of The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation was the following; which 
certainly sets the scene for the 
words-and-pictures coverage AMERI- 
CAN FERTILIZER gave to the NFA 
meeting. 


‘A hundred years old! The candles 
on the festive cake are lighted. Let 
the celebration proceed. 


The spirit of youth pervades every 
soul among us as the industry we so 
proudly represent observes its Cen- 
tennial. During the past century 
the industry has grown steadily and 
has established itself as one of the 
most important in our Nation. But 
it is still in its youth and its best 
days of service lie ahead. 


Here we are, at a green resting 
spot, in our long trek. A splendid 
program has been arranged for this 
biggest and best of all conventions of 
The National Fertilizer Association. 
A glance within this booklet will give 


The President 





“CENTURY OF PROGRESS” CELEBRATED .. . 


you an idea of the distinguished 
leaders who will address the meetings, 
and of the many recreational events 
which await your pleasure. 

May you remember our three-day 
birthday party for many years to 
come.”’ 

AMERICAN FERTILIZER was on 
hand with pencil and camera, and 
certainly the story of this June 





The Senator from the South 


12-14 meeting is worthy of record 
in the history of our industry. 


Everything was based on the idea 
of the special Centennial Conven- 
tion of the fertilizer industry, and 
some splendid exhibits, illustrating 
the “Century of Progress” theme 
were displayed. The speakers were 
good, the entertainment was “top 
secret” until A. Norman - Into 
opened the bag of tricks and intro- 
duced his “Countess.” 

A whopper of a cake was sliced 
on Tuesday evening by the ladies 
of the group and each lady searched 
eagerly in between nibbles for lucky 
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trinkets which entitled them to door 
prizes. 

For the men a feature of the 
speaking sessions was the perform- 
ance of the Quiz Kids (pictured in 
this issue of the magazine) on the 
subject of “A Century of Progress 
in Compounding and Utilizing Fer- 
tilizers.”” Despite the imposing title 
the members of the panel injected 
life and interest into the discussion, 
and Quiz Master H. B. Siems, 
Director of Research, Plant Food 
Division, Swift and Company did 
a fine job in keeping the verbal 
ball rolling. 


Another high spot in the morning 
series of talks was the slam-bang 
shooting from the lip style of Ralph 
Robey, Chief Economist, National 
Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Robey, serious and swift with the 
words, pulled no punches in re- 
minding the assembled group that 
we are “riding a period of inflation.” 

He used charts, as any good 
economist would, but he also used 
words with the wisdom of facts and 
figures to back them. His theme 
was sort of a “third man theme’ — 
in other words he stressed it is up 
to American business and the Amer- 
ican customer to keep the third 
man (Government control) from 
getting into the picture. The talk 
was dynamic, no doubt about that. 


Mr. Robey said that “business in 


“Jimmy” Totman, New Chmn. 
of the Board of NFA 





Directors Elected 


This year’s election for NFA 
directors covered four directors- 
at-large and eight representing 
districts. Nine of the twelve were 
re-elected. The board now con- 
sists of the following: James E. 
Totman, Summers Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Baltimore, chairman, and 
Louis Ware, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation, 
vice-chairman. 


Directors are as Follows: 


T. W. Allen, Attalla, Ala.; F. N. 
Bridgers, Wilson, N. C.; L. Graham 
Campbell, Cranbury, N. J.; Elbert N. 
Carvel, Laurel, Del.; Moultrie J. 
Clement Pensacola, Fla.; James W. 
Dean, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. H. Epting, 
Leesville, S. C.; B. B. Fall, Portland, 
Conn.; M. G. Field, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Ralph E. Fraser, Bangor, 
Maine; H. B. Fultz, Miami, Fla.; 
E. A. Geoghegan, New Orleans La.; 
L. D. Hand, Pelham, Ga.; E. B. 
Helgeson, Seattle, Wash. M. S. 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Ray King, 
Valdosta, Ga.; Maurice H. Lockwood, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. Newton Long, Balti- 
more, Md.; R. D. Martenet, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; C. R. Martin, Dayton, 
Ohio; Walter E. Meeken, Boston, 
Mass.; John A. Miller, Louisville, Ky.; 
J. L. Nichols, Sumter, S. C.; Weller 
Noble, Berkeley, Cal.; J. E. Nunnally, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Owens, Roanoke, 
Ala.; John E. Powell, Columbus, 
Ohio; C. T. Prindeville, Chicago, II1.; 
E. S. Russell, South Deerfield, Mass.; 
A. A. Schultz, Reading, Pa.; C. D. 
Shallenberger, Shreveport, La.; J. E. 
Totman, Baltimore, Md.; Louis Ware, 


Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Weaver, Norfolk, 
Va. 











1950 will be a little better than in 
1948—and °48 was the best in his- 
tory—it will go well above the 1949 
total!” 

As usual the best part of the 
meeting came in the informal talks 
in the lobby, on the golf course, 
down at the Casino during lunch- 
eons, on the terrace, and at the 
cocktail parties. 

Drifting from one group to an- 
other a person could hear some 
fancy talk, some funny talk, and 
some straight -from -the - shoulder - 





Announcement was made that 
D. S. Murph, who has served the 
association for 14 years as counsel, 
secretary, and treasurer, would 
resign August 1. 























talk, like this: . . . “Everytime I try 
to get him off in the corner to talk 
that XYZ fellow comes over and 
offers him another cigar. I hate 
cigars!” . . . “She’s been coming 
to these conventions so long she 
even enjoys the talks at the general 
meetings!” “Canasta! | 
thought we were playing bridge!” 
. .. “Next time I try to cut across 
on that hole I'll take a compass with 
me!” . . . “Tonight I’m going to 
bed by two even if I do miss out on 
this contract!” “Stop being 
so slow on picking up those checks. 


You want folks to think the con- 
pany is in bad shape!” . . . “Who's 
got an aspirin?” “TL don't 


think the second course is as hard 
as it used to be.” . . . “Who's got 
two aspirins?” . . . “That crowd 


from XYZ certainly made a lot of 
I’d move my room if they 


noise. 
weren't so darn funny!” 
(Continued on page 30) 

























The man who knew the Polish 
Countess 
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Aunual Convention Address 


ee “you and [I are prone to stick to our busi- 


ness knitting and let the country run itself.”’ ... 


By Ray KiNG 
(Chairman, Board of Directors 
The National Fertilizer Association 


iy has been my privilege, through 
decision of the Board of Direc- 
tors, to serve you for the past two 
years as Chairman of the Board. I 
want to make acknowledgment at 
mee of the fine support I have had 
fom members of the Association, 
members of the Board, and members 
of the executive staff. My two years 
of intimate connection with the 
Association’s operations have made 
me prouder than ever to be a part of 
a wonderful organization like the 
NFA and to participate in the con- 
structive work it has been and is 
dong for the fertilizer industry. 
The present NFA was formed in 
1925 from a combination of the old 
National Fertilizer Association, 
which had its beginnings in 1894, 
and the Southern Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 1906. 
Thus our Association, with its 
predecessors, has a record of more 
than 50 years of continuous service 
to the fertilizer industry—a record 
of which we are all proud. 


One substantial development of 
the past two years is that the indus- 
try’s production has caught up with 
the demand for its goods. Producers 
ofnitrogen and potash have demon- 
trated the ability of private enter- 
prise to meet and solve problems of 


— 


*As delivered at the 25th Annual Convention, 
The National Fertilizer Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 13, 1950. 





Businessmen must realize that, 
if our country is to be preserved 
as the home of private initia- 
tive, then they must be willing 
to give of their time and ability 
to active participation in politi- 


cal affairs. 





capacity and production which a 
few years ago no one even thought 
of as possibilities. As to phosphoric 
acid, ever since the beginning of the 
industry there has been plant capac- 
ity for the manufacture of super- 
phosphate. During the war, demand 
for superphosphate more than 
doubled. Inasmuch as sulphuric 
acid was essential in the manufac- 
ture of many munitions, which of 
course had first call, this material 
became the limiting factor in the 
production of superphosphate. In 
the postwar period, utilization of 
some of the sulphuric acid from 
certain Government-built war plants 
for superphosphate production re- 
lieved this shortage. 

Another significant segment of the 
past two years’ history is the use of 
radioactive phosphorus as a research 
tool—an activity which derived its 
initial momentum and financial sup- 
port from a group of fertilizer men. It 
involves the “tracer” technique and 
is giving us authentic information as 
to sources, time of application and 
method of placement, making our 


Ray King 


already valuable product a. still 
greater contribution to agriculture. 

This period has seen also a great 
intensification of interest in grass- 
land agriculture. In the North, 
East, South and West it is recog- 
nized that grass is a highly profit- 
able crop, is peculiarly appropriate 
for acres taken out of cultivation, 
and conserves the land and saves it 
for future generations. Grass, like 
other crops, demands plenty of ferti- 
lizer for optimum results and pre- 
sents a splendid potential for ex- 
pansion of fertilizer use. 

The newer agricultural areas of 
our country present a continuously 
and increasingly interesting fertilizer 
picture. Among major agricultural 
achievements which you and I have 
seen is the introduction of hybrid 
corn. It accounts for practically all 
production in the Corn Belt and it is 
currently finding its way wherever 
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corn is grown. Hybrid corn is a 
heavy feeder—farmers have found 
that it removes enormous quantities 
of plant food which must be re- 
placed with fertilizer. 

The past few years have witnessed 
extensive research dealing with the 
placement of fertilizer, particularly 
in the West. Increase in yield re- 
sulting from localized placement of 
fertilizer on calcareous soils has been 
phenomenal. These results will un- 
doubtedly stimulate the use of 
phosphatic fertilizers. 

Nor has potash been overlooked. 
Just recently the California Experi- 
ment Station has found that there is 
a direct relationship between the 
potash content of the leaf and the 
size of the citrus fruit. 


Liquids in the West 

The West continues to be a heavy 
user of liquid fertilizers, particularly 
nitrogen. In this area, where nitro- 
gen is so essential to a successful 
agriculture, its efficient use is being 
promoted through the finding and 
utilization of different application 
methods suitable to different con- 
ditions. 

Ever since the great naturalist 
Pliny more than 19 centuries ago 
recommended the use of ashes and 
animal manures for crops, men have 
been on the prowl for information 
about plant foods—what they are, 
where they come from, what can be 
done with them, and what they do. 
We are today celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the compounding of 
fertilizers in America. That century, 
particularly the latter half of it, has 
seen wonderful progress in the study 
and utilization of fertilizers, ad- 
vancement keeping pace with the 
strides of science in other fields. 
Truly it has been a “century of 
progress,” . . . progress affecting not 
the industry alone but our whole 
economy as well—today more than 
one-fifth of this country’s total crop 
production is attributable to the use 
of fertilizers. 


Jump in Tons 
Fertilizer consumption has jumped 
from a little more than 2,000,000 
tons in 1900 to 16,500,000 tons in 
1949—an increase of 650 per cent. 
This increase resulted from two 


factors: first, an expansion of ferti- 
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Mr. King’s Talk wasahighspot 
in a Convention filled with high 
spots. Jt will be worthjwhile to. 
re-read the comments of our 








lizer-use acreage as soils of the 
newer agricultural areas became de- 
ficient in one or more plant foods; 
second, increase in per-acre applica- 
tion to expand agricultural produc- 
tion and lower its cost. 

Both of these factors reflect the 
fact that fertilizer is about the best 
investment the farmer can make. 
As illustrations, $1 invested in ferti- 
lizer today brings a return of $4.42 
in wheat, $11.62 in tobacco, $6.70 in 
corn, $8.48 in cotton, and $7.26 in 
milk. At the present time the 
USDA index number of prices which 
farmers pay for fertilizer is 144 as 
compared with 251 for prices they 
pay for all commodities and 241 for 
prices which they receive for their 
products. It is a plain story and one 
which we -should tell again and 
again. 

Critical Study 

This seems an appropriate place 
to refer to some rather anomalous 
data contained in a fertilizer study 
recently released by a Federal Gov- 
ernment agency. This study was 
critical of fertilizer costs; yet in the 
breakdown which it gave of de- 
livered-to-the-farm fertilizer prices 
for two grades of fertilizer in three 
different areas in the spring of 1941 
the ‘“mixer’s profit” showed an 
average of less than 70 cents per ton. 

Within the past 30 years the 
plant-food content of fertilizer has 
been increased more than 50 per 
cent—from 13.90 per cent in 1920 
to 22.5 per cent in 1949. This is 
substantial progress in a construc- 
tive direction for cutting down the 
per-unit cost of plant food. It has 
been achieved by patient and per- 
sistent effort on the part of fertilizer 
manufacturers, some farmers, and 
State and Federal agricultural scien- 
tists and officials. 

It has met with perfectly natural 
resistance on the part of many 
farmers, who hesitate to drop known 
and long-used grades from which 

























excellent results have been obtained, 
in favor of grades that are to them 
new and untried and that involve 
higher prices per ton. In the absenee 
of State laws providing for manda. 
tory grades, the transition to higher 
grades must come through educa- 
tion, the processes of which are 
sometimes gradual rather thai spec. 
tacular. But the industry is moving 
forward soundly in this regard. 

In all thinking on this subject it 
should be borne in mind that prac. 
tical considerations set a limit on the 
total amount of plant food that can 
be put into a ton of fertilizer. 

No Pure Form 

It is well known to all of you, of 
course, that for physical or chemical 
reasons the plant-food elements can- 
not be used in their pure form in 
making fertilizer. And even if we 
should manufacture, for instance, a 
mixed fertilizer by taking approxi- 
mately a third of a ton of the highest 
grade of common solid material 
furnishing nitrogen, namely, am- 
monium nitrate (331 per cent), a 
third of a ton of concentrated super- 
phosphate (45 per cent P2O;), anda 
third of a ton of muriate of potash 
(62 per cent K:O) and mix them 
together in the presence of a few 
pounds of anhydrous ammonia for 
curing purposes, we would be far 
from having a 100 per cent plant- 
food fertilizer. Such a mixture 
would contain about 12 per cent 
nitrogen, 15 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid, and 20 per cent potash, 
a total of only 47 per cent of plant 
food. Even though some anhydrous 
ammonia was used in such a mixture 
to assure its mechanical condition, 
it would by no means be sure to 
remain drillable. It would easily 
become hard and lumpy on exposure 
to the air, and the possibility of ur- 
satisfactory storage is great. 

A ton of fertilizer of given specifi- 
cations would cost the farmer about 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Dr. Coleman 


BOUT 100 years ago in Europe 
people became concerned over 
the “industrial revolution.” Be- 
case machines were beginning to 
take the strain and sweat off men’s 
backs, Karl Marx and his followers 
prophesied doom, predicting that 
«pitalism under the machine age 
vould gobble up all the wealth 
kaving the working man destitute 
unless all people could be organized 
ma socialistic basis. 
Brief History 
At this time America was too busy 
with its own affairs to pay attention 
tosuch nonsense. The main concern 
in the United States was how to 
make itself strong enough to with- 
tand its enemies and at the same 
time establish a government that 
vould give its people personal 
liberty. To do this, American 
pioneers in government leaned 
heavily on the philosophy of Jeffer- 
sn who, in 1826, had said: “I have 
10 fear but that the results of our 
experiment will be that men may be 
trusted to govern themselves with- 
uta master. Sometimes it is said 
that man cannot be trusted with the 
government of himself. Can he then 
be trusted with the government of 
others or have we found angels in the 





form of kings to govern them? Let 
history answer this question.” 
History has answered the ques- 
tio. Only compare the progress 
made under the negative philosophy 








*Address at the 25th Annual Convention of 
The National Fertilizer Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 13, 1950. 


Dr. Russell Coleman 


Years 





Speaking with force and sincere pur- 
pose the NFA president predicts. . . 
next 100 even better! 


of Marx, where government planners 
direct the lives of its citizens and 
where every attempt is made to dis- 
courage man’s initiative, with the 
positive philosophy of Jefferson 
where man is free and encouraged to 
develop his own talents. How well 
our Nation has prospered with the 
industrial revolution is evident by 
comparing conditions today with 
those existing 100 years ago. 

1. In 1850 the United States had 
only 23,000,000 people, only 33 per 
cent of whom were gainfully em- 
ployed. Today we have 150,000,000 
with about 40 per cent gainfully 
employed. 

2. Then animals and men did 70 
per cent of the Nation’s work; 
machines only 30 per cent. Today 
animals and men do 6 per cent; 
machines 94 per cent. 

3. The work-week at that time 
was 70 hours and the average 
worker’s output per hour was 27 
cents worth of goods and services 
measured in present-day buying 
power. Today the average work- 
week is 40 hours and man produces 
an average of $1.40 per hour. 

4. A century ago 80 per cent of 


“Isn't Cue Hunprep 
Long Enough?” 


our people were required to live on 
the farm to produce life’s necessi- 
ties; other employment opportuni- 
ties were almost nonexistent. As a 
result of industrial developments, 
today only 18 per cent of our people 
live on the farm. 

5. As a matter of interest, De- 
troit, symbolic of the industrial 
revolution, had only 9,102 people in 
1850. Today this city, because of 
industry, has almost 2,000,000 
people contributing to the welfare 
of our Nation. 

Yes, the machines which Mr. 
Marx feared have been responsible 
for the largest labor force working 
the shortest hours at the highest 
wages in world history. Suppose 
Americans in 1850 had read the 
communist manifesto of Karl Marx 
and had taken it seriously. What 
would have been the result? The 
continual process of dividing the 
wealth would have discouraged Edi- 
son and others like him from creat- 
ing new wealth, would have pre- 
vented the accumulation of capital 
to invest in the mass production of 
machines, without which most of our 
labor would still be required on the 
farm to produce the bare necessities 
of life. Certainly it would have been 
impossible for industry to provide 
$8,000 worth of tools for -each 

(Continued on page 20) 








. .. “ISN’T 100 YEARS LONG ENOUGH TO CONVINCE OUR PEOPLE 
THAT PRIVATE INDUSTRY IS A VITAL AND ESSENTIAL PART OF 
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== EDITORIAL 


Rescareh 

A man stood up and said some. 
thing that was very important g 
the recent NFA Convention, R 
said words that made sense and he 
spoke of plans that will make q 
better future for the fertilizer jp. 
dustry. 

Dr. Russell Coleman was the 
man and the new program of re. 
search and education in the use of 
plant food was the idea of which he 
spoke . . . everyone listened, for 
this mild-mannered Southerner was 
saying what many had thought for 
a long time. 

It is the NFA’s answer to the 
ever-present problem of supply and 
demand in fertilizers. 

Briefly the idea is this: Creation 
of a fertilizer foundation for research 
and education. The program wil 
be financed by producers of fer. 
tilizers and others having a partic. 
ular interest in the plant food field. 

Everything is based on the ancient 
idea of “being part of a team.” As 
we say in the present day busines 
jargon, “‘to coordinate and consol- 
date the various activities.” 

This is just a top-level way of 
saying what AMERICAN FErrinize 
has been repeating in black and 
white from issue to issue. 

We need good, smart, progressive, 
long-range plans for the industry. 

NFA is now ready to give sucha 
program to us—with our help. 

Unlike all the rest of the soft 
pap coming out of Bedlam-On-The- 
Potomac today, this NFA venture 
is designed to be self-supporting— 
for which a big hooray and rounds 
of applause to the NFA’s board of 
directors. 

Here’s a brief run-down of the seven pil 
lars of wisdom on which this foundation 
rests. 

1. Area potentialities of the fertilizer 
market. 

2. Fertilization practices. 

3. Expanded study of the distribution 
methods of the fertilizer folks. 

4. Outlook for the use of plant food—and 
this includes an attempt to compile data 
that are correct. 

. Education of the farmer in the use o 

the new materials, ideas and applications. 

j. Develop new and bigger markets. 


. Work much closer with the experimett 
stations and their results. 


. . . that’s the big news from 
White Sulphur, so what do you 
think and what are you going to do 
about it? —TueE Eprrors 


AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
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POLITICS AND PULCHRITUDE 


Governor Gordon Browning of 
Tennessee congratulates Mrs. 
W. W. Dillard of Memphis for win- 
ning the National Dressmaking 
contest held in connection with 
the recent Golden Anniversary of 
Bemis, Tennessee. Mrs. Dillard’s 
dress was made of Bemilin, cotton 
bag material manufactured at 
Bemis Cotton Mill. 





BRUNN TO ATLAS 

Lynn K. Brunn has joined the 
technical sales staff of the industrial 
Chemicals Division of Atlas Powder 
(o., Wilmington, Del., the company 
amounced. He will be a consultant 
on the line of emulsiflers for the agri- 
culturat chemicals field, and will con- 
tact Federal and State experiment 
stations on formulations. 


NEW CHEMICAL DIRECTORY 


A new edition of the World Chem- 
ical Directory has been published by 
the Atlas Publishing Co., 425 W. 
25th St., New York 1, N.Y. The di- 
rectory contains 700 pages, listing 
over 18,000 firms located in every 
important country in the world 
which are exporters, importers and 
manufacturers of chemicals, drugs, 
plastics and oils. Price is $10. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 
ANNOUNCES STAFF MOVES 


Dr. Jack T. Thurston and Dr. 
Joseph H. Paden have been ad- 
vanced to new positions by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company according 
to a recent news release. 

Dr. Thurston, new administrative 
director of the Stamford research 
laboratories, has been director of the 
research division since 1945. He 
joined Cyanamid’s Stamford labora- 
tories in 1937 and has specialized in 
the development of organic nitrogen 
compounds. During the war he 
served as a civilian with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Army 
and Navy. In 1946, he was loaned 
to the Department of Commerce 
and made an extended trip to Ger- 
many where he investigated phases 
of the chemical industry, including 
insecticides, organic chamicals and 
plastics. 

Dr. Paden, the new director of the 
research division, joined Cyanamid 
in 1937 and was assigned to resin 
research. He has specialized in 
development of nitrogen derivatives 
by high pressure reactions. In 1945, 
he was appointed assistant director 
of the research division of the labora- 
tories, a post which he has held until 
the present time. Appointments be- 
came effective June 1. 

Oren House... 

The Stamford (Conn.) Research 
Laboratories of American Cyanamid 
Company were opened to the public 
May 19 for the first time since their 
establishment in 1936. The open 
house was arranged to give friends 
and associates of the company an in- 
sight into the role of scientific re- 
search in the development of Agri- 
culture. With the major exceptions 
of the research and development 
laboratories of the Calco Chemical 
Division, Bound Brook, N. J., and 
the Lederle Laboratories: Division, 
Pearl River, N. Y., virtually all of 
Cyanamid’s research is conducted 
at Stamford. 


The greatest man is he who makes 
the least difference between himself 
and others. 


If you do not control: yourself and 
save when it would be comparatively 
easy, others will control you! 

—Arthur Brisbane 


GEORGE E. HARVEY 
Mr. Harvey’s appointment was in 
the June 10 AMERICAN FERTI- 
LIZER as a pioneer of the packing, 
and display field. Arkell & Smiths 
are to be congratulated on their 
selection of George Harvey as 
New England Sales Manager. 


A & S APPOINTS NEW 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 
Arkell & Smiths, multiwall paper 
bag manufacturers, have announced 
the appointment of Mr. R. P. Kess- 
ler as Packaging Engineer. Mr. 
Kessler is a member of the Paper 
Shipping Sack Manufacturers As- 
sociation Technical Committee. He 
will make his headquarters at Cana- 
joharie, New York, and will be in 
charge of the A & S Packaging 
Laboratories maintained there. 


R. P. KESSLER 





THE WINNERS! 





IX TOURNAMENTS enlivened the 
NFA’s Centennial Convention 
at White Sulphur. Listed here are 
the winners of all prizes in the Golf 
(men and women), Bridge, Canasta, 
Tennis and Horseshoe contests. 
The St. Regis Paper Company 
donated the bridge and canasta 
prizes; the NFA gave the door 
prizes. 


Bridge and Canasta 
June 13 


Bridge: Mrs. L. G. Black, Cor- 
ning, Ark.; Mrs. Dallas D. Culver, 
Seaford, Del.; Mrs. James D. Daw- 
son, Jr., Houston, Texas; Mrs. C. B. 
Dunne, New York City; Mrs. John 
Fletcher, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. T. L. 
Jones, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. B. M. 
Machen, Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. 
C. H. MacDowell, Winter Park, 
Fla.; Mrs. C. W. MeNeilly; Mrs. 
W. J. Murphy, New York City; 
Mrs. Jack Snyder, Topeka, Kansas; 
Mrs. C. R. Sparks, Pittsboro, Ind.; 
Mrs. Louis Ware, Winnetka, III.; 
Mrs. J. J. Weldon, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mrs. Travis S. Whitsel, At- 


lanta, Ga. 
© 


Canasta: Mrs. Sue Dinges, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Miss Nancy Lamb, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. J. R. Mell, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. John Perryman, 
Newnan, Ga.; Mrs. F. H. Totman, 
Houlton, Me. 


Door Prizes: Mrs. M. W. Cole, 
Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. Tom Ware, 
Chicago, Il. 


June 14 
Bridge: Mrs. J. P. Brinton, Jr, 
New York City. 


Canasta: Mrs. E. A. Geoghegan, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. L. E. Little, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Sue 
Mitchell; Mrs. Weller Noble, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

® 


Door Prize: Mrs. J. W. Rutland, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tennis Finals 

Men’s Singles: George H. Dunklin 
of Planters Fertilizer Company, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., defeated Dean R. 
Gidney, U. S. Potash Co., New 
York City. Men’s Doubles: George 
H. Dunklin and Everett C. Horne, 
Bradley & Baker, New York City, 
defeated Richard A. Brown, Dicker- 
son Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
M. Tegtmeyer, Synthetic Nitrogen 
Products Corp., New York City. 
Ladies’ Singles: Mrs. G. Frank 
Seymour, Goldsboro, N. C., de- 
feated Mrs. W. R. Morgan, Chicago, 
Ill. Mixed Doubles: Mrs. G. Frank 
Seymour and M. Tegtmeyer de- 
feated Dean R. Gidney and Mrs. 
Albert Baker, Jr., New York City. 


Women’s Golf 

Low gross: Winner, Mrs. J. H. 
Jones, Decatur, Ala.; runner-up, 
Mrs. A. Norman Into, Lake Forrest, 
Ill. Low net: Winner, Mrs. R. W. 
Goldthwaite, El Dorado, Ark.; 
runner-up, Mrs. D. D. Culver, 
Seaforth, Del. 


Kickers handicap: Winner, My 
J. F. Corkill, New York City. 
runner-up, Mrs. F. R. Dulany 
Savannah, Ga. Golfers’ putting. 
Winner, Mrs. E. A. Geogheg:in, Ney 
Orleans, La.; runner-up, Mrs, R¢. 
ward M. Kolb, New York City. 
Non-golfers’ Putting: Winner, Mrs, 
W. G. Gayle, Lake Charies, La.: 
runner-up, Mrs. W. S. Tyler, Syl. 
phur Springs, -Texas; consolation, 
Mrs. Harold Trammell, Texarkana, 
Texas. 


Horseshoe Pitching 
Doubles: W. E. Schaffinet, Sted. 
man Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., and William 
Lehmann, Chilean Nitrate Sales 


Corporation, White Plains, N. Y,; | 


runners-up, M. G. Field, Meridian 
Fertilizer Factory, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and T. B. Athey, Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. Singles: H. 6G. 
Cunningham, Tennessee Corpora 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.; Jay B. Ford, 
U. S. Potash Company, New York 
City, runner-up. 


Men’s Golf 


June 12 


Low Gross: Winner, T. L. Jones, 
Arkell & Smiths, Columbus, Ohio; 
runner-up, Watts Gunn, Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corporation, Atlanta, 
Ga. Medal play: Winner, Roy E. 
Jury, Arkell & Smiths, Kansas 
City, Mo.; runner-up, J. F. Corkill, 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, New 
York City. Match play: Winner, 
T. V. Hough, Kershaw Oil Mill, 
Kershaw, S. C.; runner-up, William 
W. Chadwick, International Mi- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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the coke producers for shipment over 


soybean meal, cottonseed meal and 


The general market continues 








City; 
a FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 
n, New 
‘s. Ed. 
- City ‘ . ma , 
y. tain sections. Some additional busi- 
: “a N E W Y O R K ness has recently been booked to 
r, Sul export ammoniated superphosphate. | 
lation, | Export Orders for Sulphate of Ammonia Taking Some of Surplus - 
kana Stocks. Interest Slackens in Fertilizer Organics and Prices = 
Decline. No Change in Superphosphate Prices Expected Producers are still making con- 
Potash Being Contracted For in Satisfactory Volume tracts for the coming year and seem 
g with Foriegn Competition Reported. to feel satisfied with the response 
from the buyers. Foreign material 
reid New York, June 21, 1950 _ per unit of ammonia ($7.29 per unit is still being offered at prices to com- 
aa ; N) and tankage at about $6.50 pete with the domestic material. 
liam Sulphate of Ammonia ($7.90 per unit N) f.o.b. Eastern ee 
RS A considerable movement of ex- shipping points. Even the feed PHILADELPHIA 
a dia, port orders is reported and is said to trade were not anxious to take on Market _ Reflects Post-Season Quiet. 
be helping the domestic situation as supplies at these figures which are Little Demand for Organics. Potash 
sburg, far as the producers site aenaeiuel lower than in some time. Vegetable Contracts for Next Season Satisfactory. 
— Contracts are now being made by meals maintained a firm tone with PHILADELPHIA, June 21, 1950 | 
o 3 
wig the coming fertilizer year and cur- __ linseed meal in demand. rather dull, although the potash : 
Ford, rent prices range from $32.00 to a producers have been busy writing 
> York 87-00: according to shipping point. pices up contracts covering the ’50—’51 


Nitrate of Soda 
No price change has been reported 
in this material and present move- 
ment is rather slow. 


This material was in a rather weak 
position for quick shipment as the 
menhaden fishing season is now on 
and the catch has been reported as 
fairly heavy in some sections. Fish 


season. Organics are in a particu- 
larly weak position, with no real de- 
mand whatever. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Situation 
is quiet with normal demand for the 


Jones, meal is offered at $125.00 to $128.00, : 
, Ohio; Ammonium Nitrate f.o.b. fish factory for prompt ship- ee oe 
Thilean ff While no actual price changes ment, and for summer shipment on a ere S . Ss 
tlanta, f have been noted as yet, it is thought | “‘when and if made basis” could Nitrate of Soda.—Movement is 
Roy Ef there may be some reduction in the probably be bought for less. Im-  20t too active and is rather disap- : 
Kansas price of this material to meet the ported fish meal continues to arrive | Pomting to some sellers. No price ‘ 
Corkill,§ reduced price of sulphate of am- at various ports. changes are reported. 
Ys Nev § monia. Blood, Tankage, Bone—These or- 
Vinner, Bone Meal ganics are in a real weak position | 
Mil, Nitrogenous Tankage Demand has recently picked up in _—_—-with no buying demand. Any sug- : 
Villiam Producers are maintaining pre the fertilizer grade but the demand __ gestion of price would be purely [ 
| Min-B cent price schedules and some plants _ from feeding interests remains quiet. _ nominal, as the market is practically 
are sold out for the next 90 days. Several lots of imported material dead. | 
ainliied ee — recently arrived for the feed Castor P omae e—This mater al — 
: seems to be in a more favorable sup- 
Material is being sold for ship- sik cise, WO Alcoa -ih z. 





ment over the next 60 days at $30.50 
per ton, f.o.b. production points, 
but no material is offered for ship- 
ment beyond this time. Some sales 
of foreign material have been noted. 


Organics 
With the fertilizer shipping season 
about over in most sections, organ- 
ies displayed a slightly easier tone 
and the fertilizer grade showed little 
interest in material for prompt ship- 


Hoof Meal 


Last sales made on the basis of 
$6.00 ($7.29 per unit N) f.o.b. 
Chicago, with interest slow for 
nearby shipment. 


Superphosphate 


No price changes are looked for in 
this material because of the present 
high manufacturing costs and in- 
creases which have taken place since 
last year. Triple superphosphate 


mand. A price reduction is possible. 


Fish Scrap—This reflects the same 
position as the other organics. 
Foreign offerings, added to the 
domestic new catch now reaching 
the market, tend to create a surplus 
supply which will likely result in 
further price decline. Scrap is 
quoted nominally at $120.00 to 
$122.50, and $135.00 suggested for 
domestic menhaden meal. 


ment. Blood was offered at $6.00 Phosphate Rock—Present move- 
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still remains in short supply in cer- 












ment consists principally of de- 
liveries against contracts, and while 
there is no great demand, the market 
is fairly firm. 

Superphosphate—Market is quiet 
but not by any means weak. While 
the supply of normal grade is on the 
average satisfactory, no large sur- 
plus exists. The tight position of 
triple superphosphate is reported 
only slightly easier. No price 
changes are indicated. 

Potash—Shipments are moving 
steadily on contracts, and producers 
are busily occupied writing contracts 
for the new °50—51 season. It is 
expected the demand will be some- 
what in excess of domestic produc- 
tion, with increased offerings from 
Europe. 


CHARLESTON 
Little Carry-Over of Material Stocks. 
Contract Business for 1950-51 Active. 
Organics Market Dull 


CHARLESTON, June 19, 1950 
Producers of the prime ingredients 
—nitrogen, phosphates and potash 
—are now making contracts for the 
new season, having completed the 
past season with available stock 
practically cleaned out. 
Organics—The market on or- 
ganics is rather dull at present with 
no interest in prompt shipment, and 
most producers comfortably sold for 
the fall and spring period. Domestic 
nitrogenous tankage is nominally 
$3.75. to $4.10 per unit of ammonia 
($4.56 to $4.98 per unit N) in bulk, 
f.o.b. production point, for fall and 
spring shipment. Imported nitro- 
genous for summer and fall shipment 
is around $4.80 per unit of ammonia 
($5.83 per unit N) in bags, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports, with offerings light. 


Castor Pomace—Producers are 
comfortably sold through August 
with no offerings for shipment be- 
yong August. Last sales were made 
at $30.50 per ton in bags, f.o.b. 
Northeastern production points. Im- 
ported material is offered at around 
$38.50, c.i.f. 


Dried Ground Blood—Blood mar- 
ket continues stagnant at figures 
around $5.75 to $6.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($6.99 to $7.29 per unit N) 
in bulk, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Potash—Considerable _ tonnage 
from domestic sources has been con- 
tracted for the 1950/51 season. It is 
reported that the French imported 
material has been sold for whatever 
tonnage is expected at this time to 
be brought in. Prices at the ports 
are competitive with the delivered 
carload prices of the domestic pro- 
ducers. 


Ground Cotton Bur Ash—Material 
testing 30/40 per cent K:O has been 
sold for fall and spring shipment at 
around 65 cents per unit of K,O in 
bulk, f.o.b. Texas production point. 
One of the major producers has with- 
drawn from the market temporarily 
as a result of comfortable sales. 


Phosphate Rock—Demand contin- 
ues seasonal and prices are firm. 

Superphosphate—Except for cer- 
tain Southern producers, superphos- 
phate stocks at the end of the season 
were practically cleaned out. De- 
mand is strictly seasonal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia—There is no 
unusual activity in coke-oven sul- 
phate of ammonia and producers of 
synthetic material are well sold, 
having taken considerable export 
business. 


Ammonium Nitrate—Deman con 
tinues seasonal and sufficient to ab. 
sorb available supplies. Prices eon. 
tinue unchanged. 

Nitrate of Soda—Movement is be. 
low seasonal expectations. Supplies 
are comfortable and prices w 
changed. 


— 


CHICAGO | 
Prices Show Market Decline in Organ- | 
ics Market Without Stimulating Buy. | 

ing Interest A 





Cuicaco, June 19, 1950 


The market on animal ammoni- 
ates in this area experienced a defin- 
ite change of complexion. During 
the past two weeks prices have de- 
clined rather sharply and it cannot 
be said that the decline has reached 
its limit. Buying interest in narrow 
and reduction in prices of both raw 
materials and finished products has 
retarded trading rather than acting 
as a stimulant. Present indications 
are that the immediate future does 
not hold much promise of the market 
becoming stabilized. 

The list prices on meat scraps 
range from $95.00 to $105.00 per}. 
ton, depending upon protein content 
and location of material offered. 
Digester tankage, 60% protein, 
ranges from $90.00 to $98.00 per ton 
according to location. Dry rendered 





tankage is reported selling in various 
areas from $1.55 to $1.65 per unit of | 
protein. Wet rendered tankage is 
quoted at $7.00 to $8.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($8.51 to $9.72 per unit N) 
dependent upon quality and test of 
product offered. Dried blood is held, 
at $6.00 to $6.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($7.29 to $7.59 per unit N) 


(Continued on page 16) 
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prompt delivery--everywhere. 
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CUT YOUR COSTS WITH ——» 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers, Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 


Oe NATIONAL LIME.) STONE CO. 
General Offices «+++ ++ FINDLAY, OHIO 


OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 











We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 

LIME (165 TNP) 


and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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Bogan 


MODEL 0. 











Specially designed to prevent material from 
packing and crusting—perfect for spreading 
rock phosphate, dry powdered lime and other 
fertilizing materials. 


Spreads from 100 to 5,000 pounds per acre... 
covers 2 acres for every mile traveled at speeds up 
to 15 mph. Gives uniform spreads on the level, 
slopes or hillsides. Spreads 1614 feet widths. 





The Model 0-2 is 1614’ wide... 
folds for highway travel. 











re. — sil 
ME avi = = 


“HI-SPEED” LOW COST TRANSPORT MODEL 235 HOLDS SPREADS TO THE GROUND 





i 


For efficient bulk hauling of superphosphate. 
Positive belt drive conveyor in bottom of body 
unloads quickly and with minimum agitation. 
Compartmentized. Waterproof roof can be 
installed. Standard sizes—no high cost of 
special construction. 


BAUGHMAN also builds bodies for hauling 
rock phosphate, limestone and other com- 
— fertilizers. A model for your every 
need. 


WRITE .. . for complete 
details of BAUGHMAN 
fertilizer handling and 
spreading equipment 


Ty 






For Model K, K-2 and K-3 Bodies. . . prevents 
wind from scattering spreads. Confines air 
blast from distributor . . . directs materials 
outward and groundward. Causes the spread 
to LAY and STICK. Spreads limestone up to 
30 feet . . . phosphate and other fertilizers up 
to 20 feet. Opens to 18 feet quickly and easily 
. .. folds for highway travel. 


MODEL Q PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


Loads and unloads from the horizontal to 60°. 
Capacity up to 40 
veyor screw handles any dry, powdered or granular 
materials. Available with or without wheels— 
hundreds of applications. 


bu. per minute. Big 9’ con- 









BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
262 SHIPMAN ROAD, JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


The Pioneers of the Fertilizer Spreading Industry ” 
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N). Steamed bone meal, 65% B.P. 


L., is quoted $65.00 to $70.00 per 


ton and raw bone meal at $60.00 to 
$65.00. 








GENEVA, N. ¥. 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual Report 
has been issued by the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. The book con- 
tains brief reports of insect control 
experiments, tests with fungicides 
and weed killers. 


_.. beet tests 


A greater proportion of more 
profitable small-sized beets has been 
obtained by stepping up the seeding 
rate in tests made by the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Applying 500 pounds of common 
salt to the acre in addition to gener- 
ous applications of a 5-10-10 ferti- 
lizer or its equivalent also gave 
excellent results with the higher 
rates of seeding used in the Station 
experiments, says Prof. C. B. Sayre. 








but the best buying interest is not 
over $5.75 per unit ($6.99 per unit 










NEW YORK CITY 
American Cyanamid Co. has es- 
tablished a new District Sales office 
to handle insecticide orders. Insec- 
ticide orders should be addressed to 
American Cyanamid Co., 48 W. 
38th St., New York 8, N. Y. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


On a six-week tour of American 
agricultural experiment _ stations, 
Emile Tilemans, Director of the 
Station of Phytopharmacy of the 
Belgian Ministry of Agriculture, 
Gembloux, Belgium, has been in the 
U.S. since May 8th under auspices 
of the E. C. A. Interviewed, Mr. 
Tileman says he hopes to learn 
more about the techniques used in 
American agricultural experiment 
stations, particularly in reference to 














ais 
HE 
FIELD 


herbicides. More than fifty percent 
of the pesticides used in Belgium, ar 
made in the U. S. He stated that 
most of the laboratory equipment in 
use at his station originated in the 
States. 

The function of his station in- 
cludes not only basic research, but 
it also performs work similar to that 
done by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in the U. S. It tests all 
chemical products before they are al- 
lowed to be marketed, and each 
product is assigned a number which 
is put on all labels. Thus the 18 in- 
spectors who operate in the coun- 
try’s nine provinces, send samples 
back to the station at Gembloux, 
and tests determine whether or not 
the material agrees with the initial 
test made before the product was 
placed on the market. 









“VC fertilize 


Complete Fertilizers 
Concentrated Superphospha! 


Phospho Plaster Sulphuric 


moe 


Acid 












Phosphate Rock, Groun 
Calcined Phosphate Rock No 





Be VC season 


The Vicar ® Line of Cleansers 


VC phosphate rock aired 


¥ and Unground 
julized Phosphatic Materials 








VC fibers 


Vicara® Textile Fibers 
Zycon Fibers 





Pi, het. 
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VC..s: 


Burlap Bags Cotton Bags... 
Paper Bags ; 

















Phosphorus Sodi 
Phosphoric Acids 
Technical Grade 
85% N. F. Grade 
75% Food Grade 
62!2% Commercial Grade 


Disodium Phosphate 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 


Phosphate Paste 


VC chemicats 


(Technical and Drug Grades) Calcium Phosphates 
Monocalcium Phosphate 
Lucky Leaven® Phosphate 
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ch ae HERE’S THE PERFECT PACKER FOR 
to that 

a THE SMALLER FERTILIZER PLANT! 

ests a 

“are al- 

ae St. Regis does it again! This time it’s a filling ma- 

18 in- chine designed, engineered and priced for smaller 
ie plants where output does not warrant a machine of 

oes great capacity. 

pa Incorporating many of the outstanding features of the 
initia 


larger, more expensive St. Regis packing machines, 
the new 325-PB is a rugged, dependable, centrifugal 
belt packer. In actual operation its output averages 
18 to 24 tons per hour. Yet only one man operates 
this machine — a real saving in labor costs! 


Use the 325-PB to fill St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags, 
and you’ve got a proved and approved packaging com- | 
bination that’s sure to keep production up, costs down. b 


ct was 





For complete information on the 
new, low-priced 325-PB packing 
machine for smaller fertilizer 

plants —call or write your 
nearest St. Regis Sales Office. 





SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY Allentown, Pa. * Atlanta 


Baltimore ° Birmingham 

Boston * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver 
« Detroit ° Houston 


Kansas City, Mo. ° Los Angeles 


Lovisville * Mi i 
SAGES CORP OREO S | eee ae 
230 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Portland, Ore. ° St. Louis 


San Francisco * Seattle 


tn Canada: 
$t. Regis Paper Co. (Can) Ltd. 
Montreal ° Hamilton * Vancouver 






YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 











MAY TAG SALES JUMP 

Reports received by The National 
Fertilizer Association from States 
having either tax tag or fertilizer 
sales reporting programs show a 
higher total equivalent tonnage from 
January through May of the current 
year than that reported for the same 
period of last year. The 13-State 
total for May—1,109,000 tons— 
represents an increase of more than 
50 per cent over May 1949. This 


increase places the 1950 cumulative 
total—for the first time this year— 
ahead of the corresponding figure for 
1949, 6,851,000 tons compared with 
6,630,000 tons. The July-May 1949- 
50 total, however, is about 3 per cent 
below that of a year earlier. 

The Southern States’ total for 
May—980,000 tons—was 56 pel 
cent higher than in May 1949, while 
the 129,000 tons reported by the 3 
Midwestern States represent a gain 
of 19 per cent. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES AND REPORTED SHIPMENTS 
(In Equivalent Short ‘l'ons) 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 





Fiscal Year 
Cumulative 


Calender Year 
Cumulative 
































State May January-May July-May 

1950 1949 1950 1949 1949-50 1948-49 

i ae 66,830 56.841 485 012 477 044 673,440 667,950 
N. Carolina... ... 281,413 67,695 1,271,5$6 1,255,292 1,462,348 1,719,230 
S. Carolina. . 44,791 20,282 693,217 743,662 893,361 979,602 
ae re 55,592 79,499 940,487 988,414 1,157,700 1,248 377 
UL See 95,459 69,448 515,579 452,455 984,208 890,629 
Alabama......... 176,317 152,220 753 289 802,242 918,806 988 606 
Tennessee........ 105,499 77 528 311.393 296.068 412,436 437,640 
Arkansas......... 80,942 49,868 269,622 231,720 328 040 320,128 
Louisiana........ 28 O11 24,709 193,555 170,903 249,999 240,324 
ae 44,122 31,531 307,414 271,697 523,063 481 003 
Total South... .. 979 976 629,621  5,732.164 5,689,497 7,603,401 —_7,883.489 
Oe eee 65,145 61,809 437 019 338,228 842,438 845 303 
Kentucky... 42 720 22 315 389.097 316,793 555,144 528,122 
Missouri. . . . 21,311 24.019 292 433 285,981 460,417 471,737 
Total Midwest. . 129,176 108,143 =: 1,118,549 941,002 1,857,999 1,845,162 
Grand Total.... . 1,109,152 737,764 6,850,713 6,630,499 9,461,400 9,728,651 


Norte: 


These recommendation should supersede the zinc deficiency control measures given in 
May by the eastern Washington extension service. 


In that release dealing with several minor 


elements, zinc sulfate was incorrectly suggested as a foliage spray. Such an application is likely 


to cause some russeting of fruit. 
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a, STATE CONTROL LAWS 
; protect both buyers and sellers 


Adequate Sertilixer catttral laws 









Fie is the Farmer's BEST BUY! 
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Shown here are two pages from “Your Future’s In The Bag.” 


This very fine 36 page 


booklet was distributed to the NFA convention group at White Sulphur. It is certainly 
one of the better pieces of promotional material now available from The National Fer- 
terilizer Association, 616 Continental Bldg., Washington, D. C. If the sample pages 
shown here interest you why not get further information from NFA headquarters? 






















The STRONGEST 
Shipping Bags Mac 


Your Special Fertilizers 
need this Special Protection 





Bemis 
WATER PROOF 
LAMINATED 
Textile Bags 


They’re tough!... resist punctures 
and tears. Your product can travel 
in any company ... insects and 
odors can’t infest or contaminate, 
Unwanted moistureis kept out and 
needed moisture kept in. These 
bags can be made resistant to acid, 
grease and oil. You can’t equal the 
economy of Waterproof Bags for 
the kind of protection they give. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. Doperren 


408-N Pine Street «+ St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE QUIZ KIDS HOLD A PANEL DISCUSSION : 
1. H. H. Tucker, Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bureau. 2. K. D. Jacob, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
3. H. B. Siems, Swift & Company. 4. Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical Corporation. 5. S. D. Gray, 
American Potash Institute. 6 and 7. The Quiz Kids in Action. 











HERE AND THERE AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


1. B. M. Machen, C. J. Ball, H. L. Shelly, J. H. Bryant. 2. L. D. Hand, Weller Noble, B. B. Fall, C. D. 
Shallenberger. 3 and 4. Senator Allen J. Ellender. 5. Mrs. Harold Trammell, Mrs. J. B. Snyder, Mrs. R. M. 
Harding. 6. Mrs. T. A. Mitchell, Mrs. J. S. Ure, Mrs. C. W. McNeilly, Mrs. E. N. Shelton. 7. Mrs. W. J. 


Murphy, Mrs. Lee Turner, Mrs. J. H. Wade, Mrs. A. A. Scholl. 














BUSINESS AND RECREATION AT THE GREENBRIER 
1. Ralph Robey. 2. H. B. Mann, J. L. Sanders. 3. Mrs. B. M. Machen, Mrs. F. S. Lodge, Mrs. B. A. Ford. 
4. Ralph Robey. 5. F. S. Lodge, Mrs. Russell Coleman. 6. Mrs. J. L. Cope, Mrs. J. E. Fletcher, Mrs. M. W. 
Cole, Mrs. Trenton Tunnell. 7. Mrs. Earl Day, Mrs. F. E. Lange, Mrs. Monroe Hoffman, Mrs. L. G. Black. 














PARTICIPANTS IN THE LADIES’ BRIDGE AND CANASTA TOURNAMENT 
1. Mrs. C. S. Schmelzer, Mrs. H. F. Kimble, Mrs. T. L. Jones. 2. Mrs. Joe E. Culpepper, Miss Becky Culpep- 
per, Mrs. H. R. Dinges, Mrs. G. Maynard Jenkins. 3. Mrs. R. E. Bennett, Mrs. B. E. Stewart, Mrs. C. R. Sparks, 
Mrs. N. P. Hutson. 4. Mrs. Marshall A. Smith, Miss Nancy E. Lamb, Mrs. B. C. Parkhurst, Mrs. Virginia E. 
Lamb. 5. Mrs. J. E. Powell, Mrs. W. B. Howe, Mrs. Russell Coleman, Mrs. C. B. Dunne. 6. Mrs. R. L. Morgan, 
Mrs. B. W. Merz, Mrs. Travis S. Whitsel, Mrs. R. T. Yates. 7. Mrs. Thomas W. Ware, Mrs. Louis Ware, Mrs. 


P. J. Margeson, Jr., Mrs. Franklin Farley. 
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r nitrogen 


Lion’s recently expanded Chemical Division is now ready 
to supply all your nitrogen requirements! 





Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


Use of this material for direct application to the soil 
has been proved to be both economical and highly 
efficient in crop production. Accurate chemical control 
throughout the process of manufacture assures uni- 
formity and high quality in this basic Lion product. 
Aqua Ammonia, now being used in certain areas for 
direct application, is also avcilatls. 


Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Solutions 


Made specifically for the manufacturing of mixed 
goods. This product supplies both ammonia nitrogen 
and nitrate nitrogen in desirable ratios. Easily handled, 
and available in three types, designed for varying 
weather conditions and formula ‘requirements, for the 
production of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well 
and drill efficiently. 








| 
| 





Ammonium 
N Nitrate Fertilizer 





In great demand because of its low unit cost (33.5% 
guaranteed minimum nitrogen) and superior qualities. 
The improved spherical white pellets are freer flowing 
and have increased resistance to caking, with better 
storing qualiiies. 





Sulphate 
of Ammonia 





Use of this material enables the manufacturer fo pro- 
duce the high-analysis mixed fertilizers which ore in- 
creasingly in demand by farmers. In the form of large 
white crystals which flow freely and resist caking in 
storage. Shipped in bulk and in 100-pound bags. 











Technical advice and assistance to 
fertilizer manufacturers in solving 
their manufacturing problems is avail- 
able for the asking. Just write: 


“Serving Southern States”’ 


LION OIL COMPANY 


Chemical Division 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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(Continued from page 9) 
laborer to produce more goods and 
services. Perhaps there would have 
been little if any development of 
electricity, few automobiles, radios 
and airplanes. 

Isn’t 100 years long enough to 
convince our people that private 
industry is a vital and essential part 
of American government? Isn’t 100 
years long enough to convince gov- 
ernment that its proper place is to 
regulate and govern, not to dictate 
and control business affairs; that 
even good government cannot sub- 
stitute for self-government? Isn't 
100 years long enough to convince 
labor that its interests are best 
served where profits are not only 
high enough to provide for good 
wages but are also great enough to 
allow a constant investment in 
better tools? Isn’t 100 years long 
enough to convince capital that it 
has a continuing responsibility of 
improving its products and provid- 
ing better facilities for its em- 
ployees? 

A New Industry Born 

About the time of the industrial 
revolution a new industry was born, 
almost unnoticed, in America. Born 
out of necessity, the fertilizer indus- 
try developed as a result of soil de- 
pletion and the need of a substitute 
for labor leaving the farm. In its 
infancy, fertilizer production was 
hardly considered an industry in its 
own right. In its early life, it was 
dependent upon by-products from 
other industries for its existence. 
However, these were not enough. 
The soil, which was being cleared 
and mined at a rapid rate, required 


replacement of its plant food. With 
people finding better opportunities 
in cities and moving away from the 
farms for better jobs, farmers found 
it necessary to substitute fertilizer 
and farm machinery for labor. By 
1900 the feed industry had begun to 
compete with fertilizers for the by- 
products of other industries; thus it 
became necessary to find other 
sources of plant food. 

The discovery of phos hate rock 
in 1862 gave the industry new life. 








Map of Nitrogen Plants 


It grew stronger when a process was 
developed to synthesize nitrogen 
from the air, and then reached the 
age of independence when potash 
deposits were discovered and de- 
veloped in California and New 
Mexico. As a result of these dis- 
coveries, our industry has developed 
into one of the largest chemical in- 
dustries in America. America’s use 
of these God-given talents has 
already returned numerous benefits. 
Larger yields with less labor and 
more profit to the farmer; better 
quality food at lower prices to the 
consumer; an abundance of food and 
clothing for our national security— 
these are some of the benefits to 
which our industry has contributed. 
Isn't 109 years long enough to con- 
vince the American people that the 


fertilizer industry is essential ty 


their welfare? 


There is a cult composed largely 
of test-tube gardeners who consider 
chemical inorganic fertilizers yp. 
natural and detrimental to soil and 
Nothing is more ridiculoys, 


man. 


Answer to the Cult 


The chemical products used in fertj. 
lizers are taken from nature's stor. 
house and processed by man, just as 
automobiles are made from pro. 
cessed iron ore and other natural 
products. The fact is that, despite 
their exploitation, our soils are pro. 
ducing more today than ever before. 
Along with an increase in the usage 
of commercial fertilizers, since 190) 
our expected length of life has been 
Are these 
signs that chemical fertilizers are 
Evidence 
from medical authorities and from 
agricultural scientists bears out the 
absurdity of such organic gardening 


extended by 20 years. 


destroying our Nation? 


claims. 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder of Mayo 
Clinic says: ““The amount of nitrate 
in plants normally is certainly in- 
sufficient to result in toxicity to 


human consumers.” 


Bear Facts 


Dr. Firman E. Bear, chairman, 
Soils Department, Rutgers Univer. 
sity, says: “The fertilizer industry 
represents the most important ad- 
vance ever made toward providing 
plenty of food for the peoples of the 
earth. . . . Without their use, the 
problems of adequately meeting the 
food needs of the world’s 2,000,000,- 
000 people is essentially insolvable.” 

This pseudo-religious cult claims 
that an increase in cancer and heart 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BROKERS 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE 
Cable Address: “WOODWARD” 





Wire, phone or write for quotations 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 


IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S. A. 
Codes used: Acme, Bentley’s Complete, Appendix, Private 
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RAY MOND wuir-wau 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


. are the favorite Shipping Sack in the 
Fertilizer packing and shipping field. 


These tough, strong, dependable Shipping 
Sacks are made fo order for fertilizer. They 
are easy to handle, easy to pack, and occupy 
little space in storage. Moisture-proof, sift- 
proof, dust-proof, they protect your fertilizer 
from packer to user. 













Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are CUSTOM BUILT in various sizes, types, 
and strengths. Printed or plain. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





Illustrated are the valve sewn sack, 











open mouth pasted sack, valve pasted 
sack, and open mouth sewn sack. 



















































disease is a result of chemicals. The 
fact is that only in the last 50 years 
have people lived long enough to 
acquire old-age diseases. Other 
peoples who have depended upon 
nature alone to supply their plant 
food are still dying of malnutrition 
at an early age. Organic materials 
are beneficial and should be returned 
to the soil but, had our Nation been 
forced to rely upon organic sources 
of plant food alone, there would un- 
doubtedly be a shortage rather than 
an abundant supply of food and 
clothing today. 


Early Accomplishments 


The early accomplishments of our 
industry were made by the indi- 
vidual companies themselves. As its 
importance increased, the industry 
recognized the need for a central 
educational association and the for- 
mation of NFA resulted. Although 
our Association and its predecessors 
have been in continuous existence 
for only about a half century, its 
contributions have been numerous 
and varied. 

1. It has served as an advisor to 
industry, agriculture and govern- 
ment both in peace and in war. 

2. It has supported and encour- 
aged agricultural and industrial re- 
search. 

3. It has conducted its own edu- 
cational program and has worked 
effectively with Federal and State 
educational organizations. 

4. It has been a clearing house for 
outside agencies desiring informa- 
tion on fertilizers, and an informa- 
tion bureau for Congress. 

These, among other activities, re- 
main the primary purposes of the 
Association. 





Before the fertilizer industry can 
make its maximum contribution to 
American agriculture there are yet 
certain fundamental questions which 
must be answered. 

1. To what extent are sound ferti- 
lizer practices being followed? 

2. What is the potential fertilizer 
market in the various regions and on 
the various crops? 

3. How can the farmer, who needs 
help with his fertilizer problems, be 
reached? 

These and many other problems 
need further study. Your Associa- 
tion is planning to expand its activi- 
ties to obtain the answer to these 
and other problems, which will help 
promote a better fertilizer program 
both for agriculture and for the 
industry. 

Knowing what combinations of 
plant-food elements are best for our 
Nation’s soils and continuing to im- 
prove our production processes to 
provide the best possible fertilizer 
at the lowest possible cost to the 
consumer represent a constant chal- 
lenge to our industry. That this 
challenge has been met in the past 
is evident. How well our industry 
meets it in the future will determine 
whether it is allowed to make its 
own decisions or whether govern- 
ment controls its activities. Yes, it 
seems clear that 100 years are long 
enough to show us that our indus- 
try can meet its obligations and I 
am confident that in the next 100 
years history will record another 
bright centennial for the fertilizer 
industry. 





Habit is a cable: we weave the thread 
of it every day, and at last we cannot 
break it. 

—Horace Mann 








Parag raphics 


A motion picture on ‘Newest De. 
velopments in Machinery for Appli- 
cation of Insecticides,” has just pel 
released for general showings by |. G, 
Ross, Food Machinery & Chemical 
_ , John Bean Western Div., San 

ose, 


Think selling isn ‘ttough? “Fortune” 
reports that 20,000 insurance sales- 
men fail every year. With such a 
failure rate in only one phase of sell- 
ing—and if you are making a living— 
you're practically a genius! 

—Alexander Gurwood 


Every man is a — ~" for at 
least five minutes pati S| Wisdom 
consists in not exceeding that limit. 


—Elbert Hubbard 


A newspaper is an object used by 
tired men so they can't see a woman 
standing up in a street car. 


—Selected 











We Want letters 


We were interested in the 
recent news that NFA is plan- 
ning cooperative work with the 
railway agricultural agents of 
this country. Letters sent to 
some 35 leading agents inviting 
their assistance in helping to 
promote a sounder agriculture 
in the United States have 
brought expressions of eager- 
ness to carry forward the work. 
Several agents have asked for 
assistance in staging demon- 
strations, lending NFA motion 
pictures, and holding regional 
meetings. 

Forthcoming issues of Amer- 
ican Fertilizer will carry rail- 
road feature stories with photo- 
graphs. We invite correspond- 
ence from the R.R. ag agents 
of America. 











THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 





AND GRIFFIN MILLS 





For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 


PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 





Allentown, Penna. 





Capacities 1 to'50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Maile ! on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


All-Steel 


Fertilizer 
Mixing Units 
Batch Mixers— 








Self-Contained 


Dry Batching 


feaqmean 





EQUIPMENT 


Dependable for Fifty Years 


Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Wet Mixing Screens 
Swin mond a Weigh 

and Cage Type oO 
Tail ngs Acid Weight 
Pulverizers Scales 
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KING... 


(Continued from page 8) 


4 per cent more today than it did 25 
years ago. But the greater plant- 
food content of today’s fertilizer 
means savings in freight and hand- 
ling costs that more than wipe out 
this insignificant increase. The price 
that a farmer pays for a unit of 
plant food is therefore lower today 
than it was in 1925. 

® Criticism in regard to the plant- 
food content of fertilizers, like criti- 
cism in regard to other conditions in 
the fertilizer industry, frequently is 
voiced by those who are not suffici- 
ently informed to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the possible and 
the impossible or between the real- 
istic and the theoretical. 

**Fad”’ Gains Favor 

One “fad” that has recently 
gained some favor among the un- 
knowing is the idea that chemical 
fertilizers are injurious to plants and 
animals and that, therefore, plant 
food should be placed in the soil only 
through the use of organic and 
natural sources. We are told that 
this is Nature’s way and it is even 
intimated that to do otherwise is to 
go contrary to the law of God. [am 
reminded of what, according to 
William Shakespeare, Antonio the 
Merchant of Venice said on a 
memorable occasion to his good 
friend Bassanio: “Mark you this 
Bassanio, the devil can cite Scrip- 
ture for his purpose.” 

The contentions of the “organic 
cult” have been completely and 
devastatingly answered by such 
eminent soil technologists as Prof. 
Emil Truog of Wisconsin and Dr. 
Firman E. Bear of New Jersey. I 


shall not attempt to add to what 
these authorities have said. 

The fertilizer industry has never 
opposed the use of organics—in fact, 
it recommends the use of all that are 
obtainable. If all such materials 
were used, they could furnish only a 
fractional part of the plant food 
now required to raise our crops. 
The only known way of furnishing 
our soils with adequate organic 
matter is to grow it in and on the 
soil in the form of roots and crop 
residues. This cannot be done with- 


out the use of ample quantities of 
the vilified chemical fertilizer. 

The suggestion has been made, by 
a critically minded Government 
agency, that, as a means of reducing 
mixed fertilizer costs, unnecessary 
weight be eliminated by the use of 
materials of high plant-food con- 
tent and that the resulting mixtures 
be sold on a plant-food basis. 

We must not lose sight of two 
considerations, which as a matter of 
fact are mentioned by the agency: 
(1) it is not practicable to com- 
pletely eliminate inert materials; 
and (2) varying costs of different 
materials which may be used alter- 
natively must be considered along 
with transportation costs, so that 
merely increasing the plant-food 
content of mixtures will not invari- 
ably lower the cost per unit of plant 









food. For instance: depending oy 
what materials are used, there jj 
easily a range of $15 in the cost of 
manufacturing a ton of 8-8-8 fert. 
lizer. Further, we must not permit 
an overriding enthusiasm for high. 
analysis fertilizers to bring about an 
economic loss that would result from 
inability to use certain by-product 
lower-analysis materials. Efforts jp 
the past to sell fertilizer on the sug. 
gested plant-food basis have met 
with very determined buyer resist. 
ance. 

If mixed fertilizers were manufac. 
tured on the suggested basis it 
would be impossible, because of the 
varying analyses of fertilizer ma- 
terials used in making the mixtures, 
for a mixer to know, except for his 
current batching, what the grade of 
his mixture would be, and of course 
it would be impossible for him to 
maintain a constant plant-food ratio 
or content for his product. 

To make fertilizer sales on the 
proposed plant-food basis would 
necessitate changes in the 48 State 
fertilizer control laws, all of which 
are premised in all respects on per- 
ton sales and, in effect, require that 
fertilizer be sold on a ton and grade 
basis and provide severe penalties 
for failure to meet guaranties—such 
failure being easily ascertainable on 
the per-ton setup. 

I cannot keep on indefinitely dis- 
cussing the problems and _ progress 
of the fertilizer industry—there just 
isn’t time. I would be remiss in my 
duty to you, as I am now about to 
retire from your chairmanship, did] 
not direct your attention for a 
moment to a very grave problem 


which now confronts you and me 
(Continued on page 26) 
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FARM PORTRAIT NO. 6 












































With missing vanes, it just can’t give full power! 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 





You see at a glance what’s lacking with this windmill. But, 
when it comes to a farm where some essential soil ingredient is 
missing, the lack may not be so immediately apparent — 

even though actually far more serious. 


Many such lacks may be corrected by the wise use of chemical 
fertilizers — often compounded with potash. In many cases 

this will be Sunshine State Potash — a product of New Mexico. 
For potash is not only a vital soil nutrient, but a crop 
stimulator — helping to resist the inroads of disease and drought 
— and a firm cornerstone on which to build for 

increased productivity. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.- 












and all other American citizens more 
menacingly than ever before. 

I refer to the political trend 
toward a paternalistic super-state 
which would dominate and control 
the lives of its citizens, crushing out 
the spirit of personal independence 
and self-reliance of its people. As 
long as Federal money holds out or 
can be borrowed, this doctrine of 
promise will sweep from their feet 
many honest but thoughtless per- 
sons who do not look beyond the 
immediate present, as well as a host 
of feckless individuals who have a 
natural antipathy for work and 
would be content to let others pro- 
vide them with food and clothing. 

I think we will agree on the ulti- 
mately devastating effects of such a 
philosophy of Government, but you 
and I are prone to stick to our busi- 
ness knitting and let the country run 
itself. We talk to ourselves and 
among ourselves, of course, but that 
is not the kind of talk that is effec- 
tive. Businessmen must realize that, 
if our country is to be preserved as 
the home of private initiative, then 
they must be willing to give of their 
time and ability to active participa- 
tion in political affairs. 

Get Across Message 

Members of the fertilizer indus- 
try, particularly, should be able to 
get across a message to American 
farmers. These sturdy sons of the 
soil have heretofore been the bul- 
wark of a free America. By nature 
they are conservative and sound 
thinking. Many of them do not 
realize that it is quite easy for them 
unconsciously to sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage; that the 
wholesale acceptance of Federal 


subsidies must lead to Federal con- 
trol and involves a surrender of 
their individual freedom. They 
should be made to understand that 
such has been the history of the past 
and that such will be the history of 
our nation if this political philosophy 
prevails. 

Our progress in this respect during 
the past hundred years has been, 
sadly, backward. We are being led 
away from the sound basis of per- 
sonal self-reliance on which America 
was built. We must get back to that 
basis, and in so doing it is impera- 
tive that we quit spending money 
we do not have and balance the 
national budget. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for you and me to serve our- 
selves. our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 


WINNERS ... 

(Continued from page 12) 
erals & Chemical Corporation, New 
York City. 

Kickers handicap: Winner, Ralph 
E. Fraser, Summers Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Bangor, Me.; runner-up, 
R. W. Goldthwaite, Lion Oil Com- 
pany, El Dorado, Ark. Cyanamid 
Cup: Winner, R. S. Rydell, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, Ill. 





June 13 

Low Gross: Winner, Baxter 
Dungan, Universal Peper Bag Com- 
pany, New Hope, Pa.; runner-up, 
E. K. Ludington, Jr., Chase Bag 
Company, New York City. Medal 
Play: Winner, H. L. Taylor, Jr., 
Jacksonville Fertilizer Company, 
Jacksonville, Texas; runner-up, 
Charles F. Martin, The Miami 
Fertilizer Company, Trebein, Xenia, 
Ohio. Match Play: Winner, Howard 


C. Peterson, Jr., Arkell & Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; runner, 
J. H. Daughtridge, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del. Kickers handicap: Winner, 
John A. Miller, Price Chemical 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; runner. 
up; Morton S. Hodgson, Empire 
State Chemical Company, Athens, 
Ga. e 
Veterans: Low Gross: Winner, 
Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Com- 
pany, Berkeley, Calif.; runner-up, 
B. H. Jones, Sunland Industries, 
Fresno, Calif. Medal Play: First 
place, Bennett E. Brown, Knoxville, 
Fertilizer Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; second place, E. F. Schy- 
macher, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.; third 
place, G. H. Gleason, Barrett Diy- 
ision, Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration, New York City. 
e 

Guest Golf: Medal Play: Winner, 
David L. Chambers, Jr.; runner-up, 
J. P. Mitchell. Kickers handicap: 
Winner, J. C. Loesel, runner-up, 
W. A. Webster. 


June 14 

Low Gross: Winner, Tom Morgan, 
Agricultural Chemicals, New York 
City; runner-up, P. J. Gum, Ridge 
Fertilizer Company, Lake Wales, 
Fla. Medal Play: Winner, W. J. 
Murphy, American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corporation, New York City; 
runner-up, F. W. Darner, U. S. 
Phosphoric Products, Tampa, Fla. 

Match Play: Winner, Sydney K. 
Bradley, Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration, New York City; runner-up 
A. Norman Into, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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BATCH MIXERS» PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS | 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE... BALTIMORE MD 

















DICTIONARY OF FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS AND TERMS 
1950 Revised Edition 


Contains complete descriptions and analyses, together 
with A.O.A.C. official definitions, of all plant foods and 
materials used in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





Send Remittance with Order 





WARE BROS. COMPANY 


317 N. Broad Street 


Philadelphia 7, Ps. 
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FURFURAL 
RESIDUE 
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STERILIZED, 
S;, Conditioner 


Heated to 350° F for several hours in the 
presence of steam and small amounts of acid, 
FUR-AG is freed from plant diseases, insects, 
seeds, and other similar contaminants. This 
is an important consideration in the selection 
of FUR-AG as the conditioner for your 
fertilizer. 


In addition, FUR-AG has the properties 
you expect in a good conditioner. It speeds 
up curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed 
goods from caking and provides bulk. Best of 
all, FUR-AG is produced and available in 
volume the year around. More complete 
information on request. 


@ The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


344 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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When You Buy 


Mente SEALPAK 
THE LAMINATED BAG 


Burlap—strong, flexible, no breakage, easy to handle 
Paper—sitt-proof, empties clean, sanitary 
Laminated—with special adhesives 


ALL COMBINED to keep your products weather- 


safe, clean, uncontaminated 
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SEAL PAK 
MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
SAVANNAH ¢ NEW ORLEANS * HOUSTON 











(Exclusive from our Washington Correspondent) 


Ts N.F.A. had a good meeting at White Sulphur—a record 
attendance—sessions well planned and conducted—unhappily, 
some of the speakers had rather thin audiences; we should do better. 


eo oe oe 

SOME POST-CONVENTION ECHOES: This season will 
wind up in not-too-bad a fashion in spite of last fall's drop in sales 
and the slow start this spring. For next year numerous contacts ex- 
pressed a favorable viewpoint, even in face of the reported decline 
in farm income. For one thing farmers generally are not mired down 
in their planning as was the case last year at this time when all the 
uncertainties prevailed with respect to price supports and acreage cuts. 


* oe *e 
WE HEAR, TO NOW, THAT next season's bookings of 
ammonium sulphate have not been as large as hoped—on the other 
hand, producers of ammonium nitrate and potash are reported to be 
pretty completely booked-up. 
* oe ke OU 
WITH THE NUMBER of domestic superphosphate plants now 
at 200 or thereabouts, some producers are expressing concern whether 
agriculture can assimilate the potential output. Perhaps these boys 
did not take in the panel discussion on the first day of the convention 
or some of the subsequent addresses. However, what we believe is 
a question of more importance is the rather complicated one relating 
to plant efficiency in the utilization of various forms of phosphates— 
or the converse, the efficiency of various forms of phosphates in plant 
nutrition. For example, is any special advantage or greater nutrient 
efficiency gained by supplying the phosphate requirements of row 
crops in the form of water-soluble phosphates rather than others? 
How about pastures? 
* oe oe 
WE HEAR that TVA plans to allot a portion of its ammonium 
nitrate production to test demonstration work on grasslands this fall. 
In connection with grassland farming look for announcements of na- 
tional interest within the near future. 
x oe *e 
WIDESPREAD INTEREST is being attached to the Plant Food 
Educational and Research Foundation announced by NFA and its 
objectives. After all is said and done one begins to wonder whether 
our high-level vertical expansion in agricultural production is be- 
coming top heavy and whether it is not now time to place emphasis 
on the “‘wise’’ use of our farming resources. 
x «xe 
If any items mentioned in this column are of special interest 
to our readers, please write and ask for more news. 
Address your letters to \W/ashington InFARMation. 








MICH. STATE HOLDS 

DIVISIONAL APS MEETINGS 

The North Central Division of the 
American Phytopathological Society 
held its summer meeting at Michi. 
gan State College, East Lansing, 
June 22-24, according to announce. 
ment by Dr. M. F. Kernkamp, 
Division secretary. Dr. Donald 
Cation, program chairman reported 
that the conference discussed chem. 
ical weed control as well as control 
of various plant disease. Speakers 
appearing on the program included 
B. H. Grigsby, Dr. Cation, Axel 
Anderson, Ray Nelson, F. C. Strong, 
Donald DeZeeuw, J. H. Muncie, and 
H. W. Bockstahler. A business ses- 
sion was in charge of Ralph M, 
Caldwell, Division president. 

The speakers were on the first 
day’s program. The activity of 
June 23, was a picnic breakfast, and 
informal dinner. The final day's 
program included alternate trips to 
visit muck crops, potato experi- 
ments, turf experiments, and other 
trips in the area. 









MONSANTO’S PENTA 
“WORKING ON RAILROAD” 

According to a story from Cleve- 
land, Tenn,, Penta’s working on the 
railroad. 

Newest “section hand” on the 
Southern Railway System is a chem- 
ical weed killer, Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s pentachlorophenol, com- 
monly called penta. Spraying of an 
initial 500 miles of the railroad’s 
right-of-way began recently. 

The chemical, mixed with oil and 
water, is sprayed over the track in an 
18-foot-wide strip. It is estimated 
that 100 to 150 gallons of the low- 
cost weed killer will be used on each 
mile of track. 

Unsightly weed growths clog road- 
beds and prevent proper drainage of 
the rock and cinder ballast, some- 
times causing ties to settle and track 
to become uneven. Penta was de- 
veloped originally by the St. Louis 
company as a wood preservative. 











FERTILIZER MACHINERY and ACIDULATING EQUIPMENT 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 











EAST POINT, GA. 
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Large volume production assures 


pr ompt deli veries or prompt deliveries of your orders, large 
International Phosphates or small, so you can give fast, 


efficient service to your customers. 


Florida Pebble Phosphate 


ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 
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Ga (SD) y Tennessee Phosphate 
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PHOSPHATE DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 








s 
Annual Convention 
(Continued from page 6) 

Elsewhere in this issue we are printing the 
remarks of President Russell Coleman and 
Chairman Ray King. Both of these men 
had something to say and they had atten- 
tive groups who wanted to hear what they 
thought. Every talk was good at this 1950 
meeting, and the comments afterwards in the 
lobby indicated that certain remarks had 
started trains of thought along new tracks. 
There was much evidence of a new and pro- 
gressive attitude toward the public relations 
and human relations phases of our industry 
at this White Sulphur meeting. 

One of the other big problems of agricul- 
ture was brought out in the remarks of 
Dr. Robert M. Salter. He said that gains 
in agriculture realized during the past half 
century seem small when compared with 
possibilities of the next 50 years. He pointed 
out that better use of technology could be 
made in achieving a balanced agriculture if 
ways could be found for getting new research 
developments into use on farms more quickly 
and if alternate but equally profitable enter- 
prises could be developed for specific areas. 
As a means to this end, he proposed a nation- 
wide system of pilot research farms, com- 
parable to the pilot plants used in industry, 
to adapt new technology to the management 
systems of individual farms. 

Reviewing recent progress, Dr. Salter 
pointed out that the output of the American 
farm plant in 1949 was twice as great as that 
of 50 years ago. Moreover, the efficiency of 
its operation was doubled during the 50- 
year period. In 1949 one farm worker pro- 
duced enough for himself and 15 other per- 
sons, while in 1900 one worker produced 
enough for himself and only 7 others. 

“Scores of factors contributed to this pro- 
gress,” Dr. Salter said, “but among them all, 
one stands out in bold relief. It is technologi- 
cal advancement on farms—the product of 
scientific research.” 

Pointing out that science has no more than 
made a beginning in advancing agriculture 
in the United States, he said: “The forces 
back of past progress still have unexpended 
power because farmers generally are now 
accepting science. Most of them are more 
than willing to accept the new and better. 
Not too many years ago many farmers were 
skeptical of research. Today, however, it is 
not uncommon to find them peeking over our 
shculders to get a lead on what we are 
finding.” 

Some of the reasons pointed out for opti- 
mism include the fact that science is now 
“tooled up” with raw materials, devices, 
and techniques that are speeding up many 
phases of agricultural research and opening 
new doors of opportunity. Plant explorers 
have re-combed areas of ancient civilization 
for plant materials that may be of value, and 
the flow of foreign germ plasm to this coun- 
try has been doubled during recent years. 

Only a start has been made in breeding 
crops with multiple resistance, but progress 
has been made with wheat, corn, oats, sugar 
beets, tobacco, and many other crops. The 
new wheat varieties combine resistance to 
leaf rust, loose smut, and hessian fly. Small 
grain breeders are attempting to cross wheat 
and rye to get the cold resistance of rye into 
commercial wheat varieties. 

“Scientists have only penetrated the 
fringe in capturing hybrid vigor in crops.” 
Dr. Salter said. 

Assistance for Agriculture 

Because agriculture is basic in the na- 
tional economy and fundamental in the 
general welfare, it should and must be 
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kept active and prosperous, said A. J. 
Ellender, United States Senator from 
Louisiana, author of the 1937 AAA act 
It is nationally hazardous to bleed agri- 
culture, he declared, just as it is economi- 
cally bad to bleed the soil. 

Pointing out that the nation’s founders 
were mostly farmers, Mr. Ellender related 
the part that government had had in pro- 
moting agriculture through departments, 
land colleges, regional research, and other 
agencies. Behind all this he saw the 
necessity of supporting with assurances 
the faith of the farmer, without which, he 
declared, the benefits of machinery, ferti- 
lizers, pesticides’ and plant research could 
pot be realized. Because of the impossi- 
bility of planning farm production, pro- 
vision must be made for taking care of its 
inevitable excesses, and the burden of that 
sho.ld not fall upon the farmer alone. He 
should be helped by the people as a 
whole, because it is to their advantage 
that agriculture be maintained and that 
would not be possible under _profitless 
conditions. 

Parties 

Individual cocktail parties were given by 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation, 
H. J. Baker & Bro., International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation, and Spencer Chemi- 
cal Company. 

Grassland Fertilization 

Much of the session of the association’s 
plant food research committee was de- 
voted to a discussion of the role of the 
fertilizer industry in the rapidly develop- 
ing practice of grasslands farming, aptly 
defined as the marketing of grasses and 
legumes through livestcck. About 12 per 
cent of the consumption of fertilizers is 
now in that area. As the growth of the 
practice is estimated to be due for a five- 
fold increase in the next ten years, its in- 
terest for the fertilizer industry is obvious. 
especially in its possibilities in leveling 
the fertilizer season. 

The discussion was headed by James A. 
Naftel, of the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, who, pointing to the possibilities of 
conserving the soil by using it for pasture, 
asked attention to the problems of getting 
information and acting upon it to educate 
farmers, to develop more livestock experi- 
ence among them and an appreciation of 
the comparative nutritive values of forage, 
to get adequate seed supplies; and to de- 
velop a practical plan of financing and 
promoting the idea. 

A number of color pictures were shown 
by M. H. MeVickar, NFA agronomist, to 
illustrate the properties of two clovers 
and eight grasses and the effect of proper 
fertilization on their growing. The op- 
portunity for fertilizer sales was stressed 
by the statement that grassland farming 
uses 60 per cent of farm acreage but only 
12 per cent of the fertilizer consumed. 
The requirements and potentialities of 
fertilizers in such farming were related 
by J. F. Reed, of the American Potash In- 
stitute, who said that if only one-half of 
the 200,000,000 acres of pasturage in the 
humid areas got proper plant food treat- 
ment, it would call for 5,000,000 tons. He 
told of contemplated increases in pasture 
acreage, ranging from 15 per cent in the 
Northeast to 50 per cent in the South, and 
estimated a place for about 4,500,000 tons 
of plant food in that move. 

Of thirty-four states surveyed, twenty- 
six have pasturage promotion programs, 
said B. S. Chronister, of the Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion. There is a broad trend, he said to 


finish livestock fattening in the starting 
areas, instead of in the cornbelt. Mp 
Chronister told of the local, state, and 
section green pastures contesis : 
have been developed over the past few 
years. He urged the promotion of th 
growingly popular mass participation jp 
those projects by the fertilizer ind 
through its dealers in cooperation with 
county agents. His data on the use of 
fertilizer and the yield of crops resulting 
from the contests testified to their busi. 
ness value for both the fertilizer indy. 
try and the farmer. 

Aside from the pasture programs, the 
research committee got a report on the 
winter grazing tour in Mississippi by 
James A. Naftel, who made the point that 
local businessmen and civic organizations 
can cooperate profitably to convert one. 
crop agricultural communities into prof. 
table grasslands. Plans are being laid 
for another tour next winter in the South- 
east or Texas. There will be a tour of 
New England in July, if plans are carried 
through, said S. D. Gray, of the American 
Potash Institute. The schedule calls for 
a start from Providence July 10 and the 
covering of six states, finishing at Port. 
land, Me., July 14. Plans were started 
and a committee set up for a visit to the 
Bromfield Malabar farm in Ohio follow. 
ing the 1951 NFA convention. The idea 
was advanced by H. B. Siems, of Swift & 
Co., chairman of the committee. 

A booklet is being prepared reported, 
M. V. Bailey, of the American Cyanamid 
Company, on the terminology of mate. 
rials and practices in the field of weed 
control. In reply to a question he said 
that potassium cyanate was working wel 
as a killer of crabgrass. The association's 
newest motion picture, “Larger Acres,” is 
nearing completion, said Robert Engle 
of the agronomic staff. It will foster good 
agricultural practice. 


The NFA Convention at White 
Sulphur featured: some fine ex- 
hibits. 

American Cyanamid, Company, 
Agricultural Chemicals Division— 
an assortment of products and a 
display of pictures of plants and 
other subjects. 

Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation—a large model 
of a plant area and related pictures. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Polychemicals Department—vari- 
ous pictures and diagrams in its 
multipartite line. 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corporation—models of plants 
and samples of products. 

Lion Oil Company—pictures of 
products and a projector exhibit. 

Spencer Chemical Company— 
large model of plant area. 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Company—pictures of applications 
of products and sheafs of resulting 
grains. 

Tennessee Corporation—an as- 
sortment of relevant products. 

Textile bag manufacturers (Ban- 
non, Bemis, Chase, Fulton, Morgan, 
Semmes, Werthan, and Werthei- 
mer companies) — all kinds of 
heavy-duty and double-duty textile 
bags. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
—samples and descriptions of vari 
ous types of bags. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


~ HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘“‘K"* Clam Shell for se- f- ; a 
4 vere superphosphate digging and handling. G 


fr THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 





This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used 
for Scrubbing Acid ex Gases. 
Made for ‘‘full” or ‘‘hollow”’ cone in 
brass and ‘‘Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 
Steel, and 









Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spraysulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C: 


GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 




















Established 1887 
CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 
MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 

2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 
SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. Quickly and Accurately with 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- THE AD AMS POCKET FORMUL A RULE 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- ‘ as * 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists Price $1.25 Postpaid 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. WARE BROS. COMPANY 

115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














Witkty e COMPANY. inc. 


Analytical and Consulti 
re SAL TIMORD 2, TEP. 


























Asheratt-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materiale . CQ. Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


- FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Agricultural Chemicals Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 








BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. CABLE ADDRESS: a 
GREENVILLE, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 


TAMPA, FLA, CAIRO, ILL. 






























AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate (21% nitro- 
gen) is characterized by uniform crystals 
and resistance to caking. It mixes easily. 
Can be used for high analysis mixtures or 
for direct application. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33.5% nitrogen. The small coated prills 
or pellets resist ‘‘wetting” . . . handle easily. 
You can depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Am- 
monium Nitrate for uniformity and purity. 





FOUR 
FAMOUS 


PHILLIPS 
FERTILIZERS! 














NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammonia- 
tion of superphosphate. They keep handling 
costs low. Promote rapid curing. 


AGRICULTURAL AMMONIA 


Plentiful and dependable supplies of Agri- 
cultural Ammonia (81+ % nitrogen), avail- 
able in tank cars, are assured by Phillips 
huge plant in the Texas Panhandle. 





Write our nearest district office for full information. 


) PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 


FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

NORFOLK TAMPA HOUSTON 
610-612 Royster Bidg. 305 Morgan Street 423 Commerce Bldg. Addition 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

7 South Dearborn 4521 Produce Plaza West 


AMMONIUM SULFATE * AMMONIUM NITRATE - NITROGEN SOLUTIONS * ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond,Va. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE PRODUCTS-——BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. - 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Jackle, Fran. R., New York City 
Keim, Sa-uel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MclIve & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, §. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
W.odward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville. Ill. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New YorkCity 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Koppers Company Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 


Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chencal Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co.. New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY=—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach: Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America. New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Products Div , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., El] Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
United States Stel Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah. Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 
Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated % 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp,, Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 
SAMUEL D. KEIM 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. | 


























BAGPAK 
MULTIWALL BAGS 


are packed by the 
international Papert 
Company's 52 yeals 
of experience in 
quality control of 
paper and 


bag manufacture. 


A TRS: 


220 East 42nd 


S+ WN 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore » Baxter Springs, Kansas - Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Los Angeles » New Orleans « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * $t. Lowls « San Francisco. 


IN CANADA: Continental Paper Products, ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 








AMERICAN FERTILIZ 
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1950 
TO THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
ONE HUNDiKED YEARS YOUNG 


mA pride in achievement is justifiable, the 
Fertilizer Industry may feel justly proud of its long record of 
assistance to American agriculture. During its first 
century of existence great progress has been made. 


The coming century presents a many sided challenge: 
1. Increasing Populations. 
2. Increasing Standards of Living. 
3. Increasing Economic Problems. 
4. And above all, an Increasing and 
Urgent Demand for the Preservation of the Fertility 
and Productivity of our Greatest Heritage—The Good Earth. 


We pledge our best efforts to the 
attainment of all constructive objectives. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ad Carlsbad, New Mexico 


> y ve Og GENERAL SALES OFFICE... 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
TSAv ° | MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. .. First National Bank Blidg., Peoria, Ill. 


i SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF GILMAN PAPER CO 


) Fifth Ave., New York 20. N.Y 
Western Sales Office 


y News Bidg., Chicago 6, III 


The long, white building in the foreground is the newly completed 
: addition to the Kraft Bag Corporation’s plant in St. Marys, Georgia 


Serd your product to market in a “KRAFT BAG’—the container for a thousand uses’ 











